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On the week of May 17, LNS staffer Sarah Plant 
went o Akron- Ohio with Palmer Singleton, a friei 
cf; curs who has read and written about labor histc 
and Peg Averill, a regular graphics centributcr 
to LNS A few generations cf Peg f s family have 
worked it the rubber in d u s toy - - b c t h in factories 
and offices, 

T h e y i a 1 ked w’i r ft m a ny six Ike t > at the F ir es tor 
B, F Goodrich and Goodyear plants, from tire 
builders to chemical experimenters Imn this 
packet we have articles they did on the current 
rubber strike, a comprehensive history of the 
union’s early organizing days, and graphics to 
ac. o omp any them , 

All three came back with a vivid sense of the 
lives ci the workers and of the town, dominated 
by the giar.i rubber industry. 

While Sarah and Peg spent time with strikers 
on the pi Ret. lines. Palmer did a lot of work 
in the 'University of Akron library „ Following 
is a briet , annotated bibliography he compiled 
which we thought would be useful to people who 
want re read mere about the uni c ns s history c 

FOR FURTHER READING s 

l r is amazing bow i it tie has been written 
abcu: the rubber workers Contemporary accounts 
remain the best sources 

Fits* and foremost is Roth McKenny’s Indus tri 
1/2L',etj (Greenweed, i939), a graphic chronicle in 
diary l ;xi ci what rubber workers were up against 
and how they sought tc change it. Me Kenney, inci- 
dentally, was a labor reporter for the Akron 
Beacon Journal and a member: cf the Communist Party 
Her. perspective has a let to offer anyone interest 
in labor organizing, past. pr present. 

Equally insightful on * he uni.cn/ s early signi- 
ficance: and development are articles by B.J, Widic 
and Louis Adamic written in the Nation between 
1935 and 1936 Although less vivid, the union’s 
own accounts of its history are worth reading in 
The United Rubber Wcrker 

Se ondevy studies - :c . . > touch upon the 
rubber w^/kets in the -cniext cf their connection 
to the CIO Irving Berstein's The Turbulent 
Year-: ^Houghton Mifiin: 1970) is good, More 
derailed is Walter GaieGsen v s The CIO Challenge to 
the ARL i I960; Harold Robert’s early effort to 
deal with rubber workers in terms cf The developme 
of the industry as a whole — Rubber Wrrkers (1944) 
is marred by its narrow equation of unionism with 
c.:Tle:r ive bargaining 

The mo/efieiy and egalitarian aspects of 
rubber worker organizing may be found In Jeremy 
Br£“he:'s S + r-'ke r (Straight Arrow: 1972), 

Unf or ' cna^s 1 y , abi~ r .:y of the unionfrom the 1930 
tc r he p:es c r T remains to b^ written 


If you are missing_a page_or _get_a_badly_printed_gr aphi c 2 _I e* _ -'£_kncw_ard^we^ 1 send_y : u_anc the r_ soon 
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RUBBER WORKERS STRIKE INTO SECOND MONTH; 

"GONNA LASI UNTIL WE GET A COST OF LIVING AND A 
DECENT PAY RAISE" 

Liberation News Service 

AKRON, Ohio (LNS) — As the strike by the United 
Rubber Workers continues into the second month, small 
clusters cl picke^ers warm their hands over trash 
can fires along the factory fences Others find 
protection from the weather inside the canvas tents 
that dot many cl the plant gates- Strikers seated 
on ioldmg chairs talk to one another, listen to 
radio news, or just pass the time* 

Soon after the strike began on April 21, the 
courts granted a company request to make mass pick- 
eting illegal Copies of the restraining order lim- 
it : ng the number of pickets to either two or four 
per gate are posted on plant, fences and office 
building doors Several strikers face court pro- 
ceedings in early June for participation in mass 
picketing; twenty others at Goodrich were fired in 
mid-May and are being brought to court for actions 
on the p 1 : ket i 1 ne - 

Most cl the strikers are middle aged or cider 
white men, who tell of many long years m the fac- 
tories Several picketers explain that the younger 
people, women, and black workers have been the vic- 
tims of layoffs in the last several years - 

Many of the plants, Firestone, BF» Goodrich 
and others, stretch out over several blocks in 
Akron — the city that employs more rubber workers 
than any other in the United States, The aging 
bricks and dirt} windows of the factories often 
lay alongside the more modern buildings housing 
the office workers.. 

Everywhere you turn in this city, signs of the 
presence ol the- rubber companies are inescapable: 
Goodyear Bank, Firestone Metropolitan Park, Good- 
year Bivd , Goodrich Ave-, and Firestone Reservoir, 
to name just a few. 

S trikers Angry 

More of tern than not, a surface cairn prevails 
cn the picket lines. But a conversation with any 
one of these strikers reveaLs their deep-seated 
anger They’re determined to bait the rapid ero- 
sion of thc-ir wages by obtaining a cost of living 
clause in the contract* And at least as crucial, 
they say, is rhe protection of their jobs from 
company cutbacks and runaway shops 

Ibis is the first time the URW has struck all 
lour major rubbet companies simultaneously-. Current- 
ly negotiating with the URW is Firestone, considered 
the pattern-setter for the industry. There’s been 
no hint of any settlement so tar* 

And as of the last week of May, Akron's 11,000 
striking rubber workers — along with 60,000 nation- 
wide — received no strike pay In April, they re- 
ceived $35 a week; two weeks later it dropped tc 
$25 Now the strike fund is barren — the first time 
this has happened since the 1930’s, 

Me st of the pickers say they’ve withstood 
strikes many times before’: every three years since 
1967, the URW has struck at least one of the compa- 
nies when the previous contract expired - 


But new strikers stress that they face even harder 
times than before* Three years ago, they got one 
of the worst deals of any union workers in a major 
industry: absolutely no cost of living provision to 
protect them from zooming inflation. 

Cost Of Living — A Must 

"We went back to work when we shouldn’t have 
(in 1973) and we got sold down the river," a main- 
tenance worker at Firestone’s Plant 1 asserted 0 

A pipe fitter at. B C F. Goodrich’s Plant 1 re- 
called, "Nixon was in power at that time and we 
were under wage controls* Right after we went back 
to work they took the wage controls off • . ." 

"1 knew the union’s asking $1*65 (an hour) 
just to catch up," the pipe fitter, a member of 
Local 5, continued "They keep raising prices — 
cur phone bills, our gas bill, our electric — every- 
thing goes up but we have no control over it* 

"This is something we can have more control ove 
if we get a cost cf living," he explained* "There’s 
no damn way we can catch up, but at. least: the cost 
cf living will give us a chance. The strike’s 
gonna last until we get a cost of living and a de- 
cent pay raise 

"At the same time," the Local 5 member went on, 
"they say in the paper that Goodrich more than 
doubled their profits in the last quarter. The 
company makes plenty*. So how come they refuse to 
give us a little bic of an increase?" 

"Ihe higher up are making all the money," 
complained a wire insulator operator at Firestone, 
a. member of Local 7 "You take our (Firestone’s) 
President Riley — he’s making $129 an hour*. Some 
cf them are making 3 or $400,000 a year* But then 
they tell, us we can’t, have no more* I don’t un- 
derstand " 

Runaway Shops 

Strikers talk as much about the lack of job 
security as they dc the need for a cost, of living 
clause, wage and pension increases* Ten thousand 
rubber workers are still on layoff due to the re- 
cession ever the last few years- 

The gravest threat, many say, is the enormous 
number of jobs lost tc "runaway shops" when compa- 
nies pack up and move. At the new plants, most 
often in the South or third world countries, the 
companies pay workers less, especially by cutting 
benefits 

Seme say they remember a time when one-third 
tc one-hali cf Akron’s workers were employed in 
the rubber industry; now it’s mere like one out 
of six 

And the number of salaried personnel in Akron 
(mostly executives and office workers) has surpassec 
the number of factory jobs Goodyear, for example, 
has moved out much of its tire production — earth 
movers, tube tires — and the hose room, auto mats, 
and balloons 

"Companies have been doing it since the end 
of the war ," according to Tom Brady, 1 a Local 

5 member working at B*F Goodrich. ."They’ve built 
plants in Fort Wayne, In,; Elgin, S .C L';"' Lumber ton, 
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N.C. They went down there, got the land from the 
Chamber of Commerce for nothing, no taxes for 20 
or 30 years, plus the cheap labor force. And I 
would assume they have a lot of labor saving de- 
vices . " 

"You can go with the plants that move," he 
continued, "but right now if you have, say, 20 
years’ service, you leave and you start from day 
one in everything except vacations. We need some 
protection from moving these plants." 

An airplane tire builder at Goodrich’s Plant 
1 pointed to a part of the old red brick factory 
building: "That whole section of the plant (hose 

production) was moved out to Tennessee — they said 
they weren’t making enough money. It cost 300 
people their jobs. Now they have only 60 people 
(in Tennessee) doing what 300 people used to do. 

They use a different process, more machinery." 

"They’ve just phased out over the years," 
a mill operator at Firestone added. "They haven’t 
hired anybody since about 1973." 

At Firestone a Local 7 member talked about 
that company’s new plants in North Carolina and 
Tennessee: "I work in the storeroom, I have 25 

years of service. They used to have 12 or 13,000 
people, and now they got 3,200 . . . The company’s 
trying to beat the union, and they’re slowly doing 
it." 

Of Firestone’s 50 plants in the U.S., almost 
half are located in the South, and only one there 
is unionized., And 35 of its 60 factories abroad 
have been built in third world countries, including 
Chile and Liberia. 

"All They Want Is Product i vity" 

Picketers are bitter about the speed-ups that 
are tied to company cutbacks on jobs. Workers have 
to produce more in the same amount of time — and 
with fewer people to do it. 

"They want to eliminate jobs and have one per- 
son do more than they did before,” notes a wire in- 
sulator operator at Firestone. "They do what they 
call auditing studies all the time — they spend 
quite a bit of money on it. They’re always trying 
to find a way to cut corners." 

"All they want is productivity — in the same 
amount of time," remarked a tire inspector at Good- 
year . 

And most rubber workers in production are on 
piece work, where pay is determined by the amount 
produce . 

"The piece worker, say ... he gets a raise," 

Tom Brady explained. "(Before) he was turning out 
say 100 tires in a day. (But now) they’re gonna 
retime him and make him turn out a lot more tires. 

So he really didn’ t get a raise. A guy has to build 
about 150 passenger tires a day, just to make out 
for one shift . . . 

"They change the rates between contracts: you 
gotta produce more," said the Goodyear tire inspector. 
"They combine jobs, they take two men’s jobs and give 
it to one. There’s too much pushing from the com- 
pany — it’s an obsession. If the company would only 
look out for the employees instead of breaking our 


backs ..." 

Time and time again the strikers mention the 
increased accident rate that goes along with piece 
work. 

"Accidents a lot of times are caused simply 
because you have to rush and do more hurrying up 
to try to make money, explained the wire insulator 
operator at Firestone — like most, a piece worker. 

Another Local 7 member added, "Most accidents 
are where your piece workers are, where there’s 
a lot of machinery, like tire builders, mill rooms. 
There’s quite a bit of accidents, 1 would say. 

Some carelessness, and then the machinery’s rot 
working right. The tire builders are supposed to 
build so many tires, and if they don’t they raise 
heck. They’re pushing you all the time." 

Safety and Health 

Strikers want stronger health and safety pro- 
tection in their new contract * Production workers 
talk about limbs getting caught and crushed or 
broken in machinery, fires caused by solvents > belts 
you can get caught on, burns from steam leaks, and 
severe cases of arthritis. 

"The only time they worry about accidents is 
when you have lost time and you can’t be on the 
job," a tire builder at Firestone remarked. 

"I got caught in a mill, lost a finger," one 
mill operator at Firestone recounted. "I'd say 
it was a defective mill. They fix the stuff only 
when they get around to it — always af cer somebody's 
been hurt. There’s been a lot of accidents in 
there. Guys get caught in belts, get caught in 
windups and stock cutting. They get burned up 
pretty bad; broken fingers, hand," 

"Four years ago, a guy got killed by a high 
pressure water gun," a chemical worker at Goodyear’? 
Plant 5 recalled, "It's used to gel: the latex 
out ... 3 to 7,000 pounds of pressure comes out 
a small stream the size of the lead in s pencil. 

It cut his jugular vein . . 

Chemical workers worry not only about acci- 
dents, but the long term effects of exposure to 
toxic chemicals and poor ventilation. But many 
seem somewhat reluctant to talk much about the 
numerous leukemia and other blood-related deaths 
recently linked with benzene (a solvent) , scyrane 
butadiene and other rubber industry chemicals. 

One chemical worker described the fumes worker! 
inhale while cleaning the tanks of latex and shov- 
eling it into drums: "When you’re inside ycu don’t 

notice it, but when you come cut the whole room 
starts spinning. You start grabbing onto things 
to stand up." 

Products made from latex include carpet backin; 
foam rubber, and even chewing gum. 

"They (the companies) are reluctant to tell 
you what chemicals you’re getting into," explained 
Richard Raines, a chemical worker "The company 
says ’It costs too much money to fix this or that, 
so we’ll just close the plant.’ 

"(That’s why) a lot of people are afraid to 
bring in OSHA (Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
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ministration); they say the company’s liable to 
close the plant down and they’ll lose their jobs. 

”1 think it’s (health and safety is) a big 
farce cn the union’s part,” continued Raines, a 
union representative at Local 2 0 "It’s like pulling 
teeth to get anything done.” 

Foremen On Production Line 

Out on the picketlines strikers continue to 
make remarks about: the well dressed men in business 
suits crossing the lines, some coming out of the 
plants slightly dirtier than when they went in. 

”1 don’t even wanna guess what kind of tires 
those foremen are making"” a tire builder at Fire- 
stone exclaimed 

”They get these young accountants, time study 
guys (who audit, peace work) or foremen (former tire 
builders) m there building hose and tires,” Brady 
noted, "It isn’t something you can pick up in a 
night — there’s a 90-day learning period, And they’re 
building ba d tires > A lot of ’em have been hurt 
during these strikes , „ . I don’t mean just bro- 
ken bones, 1 mean mangled hands . , . ” 

Other strikers explain that office workers are 
also continuing to work — adding that they’d lose 
their jobs if they refused. Some office workers, 
however, have made a commitment to refuse to do 
work in the factories if they are asked. 

Comp any Retaliation 

Many of the pi.cketers predict a long strike, 
not unusual in past years, and several foresee 
further pressure coming from the companies - 

’’From what I hear at the union hall. Firestone 
hasn’t given in to nothing ,” said a storeroom worker 
at. Firestone, referring to a wage offer the company 
claims is "realistic,” but strikers view as an 
insult . 

”1 think when we go back there’ll be a layoff 
myself,” he continued. "They’re gonna crack the 
whip, so to speak. They’re gonna make it rough 
on us when we go back.” 

The companies have cut off SUB funds (Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits) to workers who were 
laid off before the union struck. Picketers say 
this is the first time such action has been taken 
against unemployed strikers. 

"They cut it (the SUB), just dropped all of 
it-“that’s pressure tactics so we’ll go back to work 
earlier, I guess,” said an airplane tire builder at 
Good rich, 

"But we’ll get what we want or we won’t go 


(Thanks to Ruth Dcdridge in Akron, Tom Brady, and 
the URW rank and file.) 

* * ** * * * * * * * * * * A * a ** * ** * k ****** * ******* * ** * * ********** 

June 12, 1963: Medgar Evers, Mississippi.^ civil 

rights act ivist , was shot in the back and killed 
late at night. 

June 18, 1954: A right wing coup, financed by the 

CIA, overthrew the popularly elected government of 
Guatemala. 


STRIKING CANADIAN SEAGRAMS WORKERS CALL FOR 

BOYCOTT 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Striking distillery workers 
in Vancouver, British Columbia have called for a 
boycott of all Seagram’s products. 

Two hunched-forty employees of B.C. Disti- 
leries, a subsidiary of Seagram’s, have been out on 
the street Since February, 1975 when the company 
illegally locked them out. Their contract expired 
in April, 1975 and then the lockout became a 
strike . 

The lock-out came when — on one day’s notice — 
the company announced that all employees in the 
bottling operation were to be laid off permanently. 
Management claimed that the operation was being 
closed because of low productivity. 

But according to Keith Sheedy, president of 
Local 604 of the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Workers Union (RWDSW) , to which the strikers 
belong, the closing had more to do with union- 
busting than productivity, which was no lower than 
at other Seagram operations, Sheedy said the 
shutdown was the culmination of a management 
campaign to break the union at the only Seagram’s 
plant not part, of the Distillery, Rectifying and 
Allied Workers Union (DWU) 0 

The B.C. Distilleries workers broke away from 
the DWU because of dissatisfaction with the contract 
settlements reached by that union. As soon as the 
workers joined RWDSU, Seagrams began a campaign 
which included harassing;- workers active in, or 
supportive of, the union; repeated contract 
violations; and a deliberate policy of transferring 
work from B.C. to other Seagram’s plants, Sheedy 
charged 0 

Seagram’s refusal to respond to two court 
orders to resume "normal operations” has prompted 
the boycott, which has received the support of the 
labor federations of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario, 

-30- 

[Thanks to Co-operative Press & Associates for this 
material . ] 

* ** ****** ***** ***** ***** **** ** * * *********** ******** 
RECESSION: "A BLESSING IN DISGUISE” 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The recession "could be a 
blessing in disguise,” according to Jim F, 

Hegeriche, vice-president of "employee relations" 
at Jim Walter Corp. , a major building materials 
producer. Today’s young worker "has the real 
world made more quickly apparent to him,” Hegeriche 
says. 

"I think young people in the next few years 
will take a different attitude in terms of appre- 
ciating the job they have." 

-30- 

************ *****^ ************************ ******** 

A provision in the federal black lung 

bill that would guarantee black lung benefits to 

miners with 30 years in underground bituminous mines 

was termed "too radical” by Democratic Presidential 

aspirant Jimmy Carter, according to his ex-speech- 
writer. 
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[See graphics to go with this article.] 

SPEED-UP TO SITDOWN: 

THE UNITED RUBBER WORKERS ORGANIZE 

by Palmer Singleton 
LIBERATION News Service 

In the 1930s over 70,000 rubberworkers united to 
build their first industrial union. Fighting company 
power, they sought democracy and decency on the shop floor 
and in the union. Rank and file militancy was essential 
to both. 

Akron was the center of the rubber industry c Con- 
sequently, the Depression hit the city hard. Families 
lost their homes, schools closed, banks failed, munici- 
pal services ended. Estimates of the proportion of 
people on relief ranged from 35 to 50 percent. 

Between 1930 and 1933 people responded to the 
Depression as best they could. Many returned to the 
farmlands of Tennessee and southern Ohio or sought jobs 
in the mines of West Virginia. Most, however, had to 
stay in Akron and create their own alternatives 0 

Men and women started an Unemployed Council to 
protest and counter evictions. Local World War I vets 
formed a contingent of Bonus Marchers to walk to Wash- 
ington, dramatizing the need for economic aid. At city 
ball lines formed calling for adequate relief and job 
programs. Informal groups studied economic and political 
questions, University students and workers rallied for 
an end to R.O.T.C. 

Regardless of its scope, however, unrest in Akron 
seemed inconsequential until the rubber companies were 
confronted. Akron was rubber — rubber was Akron 

On June 26, 1933 workers leaving the gates of 
Akron* s major rubber plants encountered something new: 
small clusters of women, men and children passing out 
leaf lets. Large print said that the right to form labor 
unions had been recognized by the passage of section 
7-a of the National industrial Recovery Act- Even more 
important was the announcement of a meeting to discuss 
unionizing the rubber factories. 

Four days later, on June 30, over 5,000 people 
jammed the Akron Armory, turning a planned meeting into 
a rally. Discussion quickly became a "Call to Organize " 

It was well past midnight before people agreed to leave, 
and only then on the condition that local activists t com 
the Central Labor Union (affiliated with the AFL — 
American Federation of Labor) issue membership cards 
on the spot. 

Akron rubberworkers were immediately chartered as 
a Federal Labor Union, encompassing all those employed 
b> the clty T s rubber companies. Within five weeks a 
lull time AFL organizer was in Akron helping local 
rubberworkers to organize their shops. 

The AFL, Insurgency & The Rubberworkers 

Something much more basic than questions of organ- 
izing strategy (craft versus industrial unionism) made 
the AFL's interest in the rubberworkers seem odd. Rubber 
was a mass production industry and for the rubberworkers 
to organize would amount to a revolt. 

Was the AFL ready to lead such a revolt in 1933? 
Perhaps at one time (^oming out of a period historians 
call, the "Great Upheaval 1 ' in the 1880s, its early leaders 
— even Samuel Gompers — were all Marxists or socialists, 
and one-third of its members were still socialists as 
late as World War 1) , 

But by the 1930s the AFL was not about to lead any 


insurgency It had watched the left go down too man] 
times: the repression after Haymarket; the bleed anc 
injunctions of the Pullman strike; the imprisonment 
cf socialists, syndicalists and pacifists during 
World War I; the raids against radicals after the 
Res si on revolution. To the AFL, the well-being and 
security of its craft members, as well as the survi- 
val cf the Federation itself, were best served by a 
program of respectable self-interest. According to 
the AFL, if the labor movement was t.o be militant, 
that militancy was best reserved for the bargaining 
table — e\en if workers thought otherwise. 

Sc, in August of 1933, when the not yet two 
month old union had grown to over 12,000, AFL organ- 
izer Coleman Claherty ignored protests from local 
readers and broke up the unified Federal Labor Union 
In all, rubberworkers were parcelled out among six- 
teen diiterent craft unions. 

However sceptical they were of craft unionism 
(much to the AFL^s dismay workers continued to gathe 
in mass meetings of the Federal Labor Union) , rubber 
workers in the 1930s had to deal with more serious 
matters than the AFL's particular brand of bureau- 
cratic organization. First and foremost, rubberworke 
had to confront the working conditions and the power 
of the rubber industry. Ruth McKenney, an Akron 
journalist and activist writing at the time, descri- 
bed conditions in the rubber plants: 

inside the vast factories, the overpowering 
smell of processed rubber clung in the nostrils, got 
n +he throat, burned in the eyes, 0 * .-In the pit , 
where rites are cured with live stream, the half-nake 
giants who worked furiously with marvelous precision 
st o od in pools of their own. sweat struggling to keep 
^p wo oh the inhuman pace * In the tire departments me 
with great bunched muscles and bast shoulders keeled 
right over under the conveyor belt . Girls who punches 
rubes sickened from the smell and the pall cf heat. 
The swedmg nAse of the factory beat harder on the 
nervei The clank and clatter of the conveyor , the 
uneoey • smashing sounds of the great machinery , the 
roar -*f motors, drove sweating men to frenzy 

Ao shift end, the factories emptied of men and 
women l .eking gaunt, washed out like old sheets boil 
ed t„o ] ong The terrific speed of weak, coupled wit \ 
the stifling heat, made these tail husky girls and 
big mi* a shuffle out of factory gates, heads down, 
broken, silent , 

Wages were hardly better than working condition; 
By 1933, $ 1 3 6 7 was the average weekly rate in an 
!odjsir y suffering from 30 percent unemployment , 

Although i heir work situation was dismal, rubbe: 
workers and their supporters were en.eutcjved by the 
union s growth (30,000 to 40,000 strong by 1934) and 
the appearance of rubber locals as far away as Los 
Angeles, California and Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Time and t ime again in 1933-34, working and middle- 
class people in Akron demonstrated their enthusiasm 
and loyalty to the union by holding pLcnics, rallies 
and marches 

Challenge & Respons e 

How the AFL demonstrated loyalty to its Akron 
supporters is not so clear, Rubberworkers repeatedly 
told AFL contacts, especially Claherty, that someth!! 
had to be done to counter cutbacks and speed-ups 
The AFL responded with requests for "faith and 
patience " By January 1934, AFL leadership and rubbe] 
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He broke the spell, the magic moment of stillness . 
For now his awed words saia the same thing to every man, 
r We done it! Vie stopped the belt) By God, we done it ! ' 

’’John Brown" was sung as various committees (sani- 
tation, security, negotiating) wers set up„ A delegation 
left to go throughout the factory, making sure that, all 
knew about and supported the sit down. 

Perhaps as important as any immediate gains won by 
the foai-day sitdown (the organizer was reinstated, the 
speed-up was suspended pending further talks, all re- 
ceived pay fur the time they were sitting down) was a 
shop floor leader’s spec.r, 

"One more thing, and it's the biggest thing. Most 
cf you fellows don't belong to the union r I ain’t blamin’ 
you Seme learns fast, -cme learns slow. But this strike 
was started by uni in f ei lews , The union ain’t the same 
one that sold out the beys last year« 5 -cThe union belongs 
tc us now," 

The Akron labor movement was alive again. What once 
was considered individual hardships now became collective 
responsibilities and bonds fer solidarity, "Why, my God, 
man during the sit downs- -1 found out that the guy who 
works next to me is the same as 1 am, ...His problems are 
the same. Why shouldn’t we stick?" No longer did working 
10 rubber preclude dignity; "Now we don't feel like 
raking the sass of any . foreman," Within a week sit- 
downs Mi Goody <.. :r and Goodrich, The union’s ranks 
swe lied, 

Pas^ & Pr e sen t 

Although the union had shown its capacity for mili- 
tant, democratic and efts live actions, its work had just 
begun. In February t h*- v union Sanctioned its first re- 
i ignition strike for live- weeks r ubber workers and 
sympathizers surrounded firestone with an eleven mile 
picket line They sc^-d :n rns face, of sub-zero tempera- 
t^res, hostile police and threats from vigilante groups. 

Many more strikes were tc follow. In 1936 alone 
some 76,000 rubber wot « s : s engaged in. 43 strikes, and the 
next year was muMi i he Same, in 1938 workers faced what 
became known as the "Rubber Massacre," when Goodyear 
strikers were viciously attacked. Over fifty were 
hospitalized with gun and club wounds „ Tear gas, shells, 
grenades, even submachine guns, had been readied- 

But by then the union was well intact. It had more 
than 70,000 members, and contracts with all major 
companies except Goodyear The sitdown gave it a power- 
ful weapon (one that, would be used frequently well into 
World War II). The union also benefited from its affili- 
ation with the recently formed Committee on Industrial 
Organizing, In fact, the c ubberwo rrker s ’ 1936 Firestone 
strike was the CIO’s first strike* 

Having firmly established its presence, the question 
ot whether the United Rubber Workers would fall prey 
to the same difficulties n experienced under the AFL — 
or whether it would remain a vehicle fer militant, 
democratic, elfective labor action — remained to be 
seen It still does 

— 30 — 

[Note: A special thanks tc Jim & Ruth Thomas, whose 
thoughts and longtime involvement in the Akron labor 
movement contributed greatly co this article ] 
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INVESTIGATION OF "POLLUTION DEATHS DEMANDED 

WASHINGTON, D,C. (PNS/LNS) — The deaths of 
14 people in Pittsburgh during an air pollution 
emergency last November 17-20 may soon be the 
subject of a Congressional investigation * 

Smoke from the heavily polluting steel mills 
in the area combined with a temperature inversion 
caused the pollution levels to reach their highest 
since such -statistics were first recorded. 

The Environmental Protection Agency blames 
the deaths on excessive pollution and cites the 
failure of local authorities and the U.S. Steel 
Corporation to monitor and control the emergency. 
UcS. Steel "had to be cajoled by federal and local 
officials to reduce its operation," said the EPA„ 

An environmentalist group, the National Clean 
Air Coalition, has demanded that Congress inves- 
tigate "to determine why UoS* Steel continues to 
flout laws necessary to protect the public health 
and why the EPA has failed to enforce air 
pollution laws against one of the most recalcitrant 
industries in the country — U-S* Steel.” 

-30- 

*** A A**** ***** ************** At* *** **** rt A A A** A** A* 

AFRICAN LIBERATION DAY CELEBRATED BY 5,000 IN 
WASHINGTON, D e C„ 

NEW YORK (Guardian/LNS) — Nearly 5,000 people 
from different areas of the country gathered on May 
22 in Washington, D.C. to commemorate African 
Liberation Day* 

Participants gathered in Malcolm X Park for 
a march and rally, which was sponsored by the All- 
African Peoples Revolutionary Party, headed by 
former Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
chairperson Stokely Carmichael. 

Representatives of several liberation movement* 
addressed the rally, including speakers from the 
Popular Movement of or the Liberation of Angola 
(MPLA) , the Puerto Rican Socialist Party, Zimbabwe 
African National Union, Palestine Liberation 
Organization and the African National Council. 

Speakers stressed the importance of building 
support for the People’s Republic of Angola, for 
the rising liberation struggles in southern Africa, 
and voiced opposition to all forms of racism and 
imperialism. 

-30- 

** ********* •k'k ************************************* 

MERCENARIES RECRUITED FOR RHODESIA 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A group called American Aid 
for Rhodesia has Begun recruiting 1,000 soldiers 
of fortune for an expeditionary force to aid the 
white minority regime of Prime Minister Ian 
Smith „ 

Mike Gonzalez, 29, a former Army soldier, told 
UP I that the organization is recruiting members and 
seeking financial backing and donations in cities in; 
Texas and Arizona and other areas of the Southwest. 

"It’s a paramilitary organization," said 
Gonzalez, "but it’s not composed of mercenaries. 

We would only fight as a last resort.” 
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FORD AND ATTORNEY GENERAL CONSIDER TEST CASE 
IN SUPREME COURT TO CHALLENGE BUSING 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In his latest campaign assault 
on "court-ordered forced busing/ 1 President Ford 
disclosed in mid May that he had directed the U.S, 
Attorney General to look for a test case in which 
to ask the Supreme Court to reconsider the use of 
busing as a way to integrate schools. 

Ford issued his directive to Attorney General 
Edward Levi last November bet did not make it pub- 
lic until May 18, in the midst of primary campaign- 
ing. Three days before, sources in the Justice 
Department revealed that Levi was considering in- 
tervention before the Supreme Court on behalf of 
the opponents of Boston f s school busing plan. 

Civil rights leaders denounced the Adminis- 
tration's plan which comes at a time of increased 
racial violence in Boston, largely encouraged by 
anti -busing forces. They warned that the mere 
suggestion by the government that the executive 
branch is less than fully supportive of busing 
orders would encourage violent resistance to the 
orders . 

Federal Court Judge William Gariity drew up 
Boston’s school busing plan in 1974 after ruling 
that the Boston School Committee had deliberately 
maintained segregated schools for many years. 

Since then the court order has been met with highly 
organized, otten violent opposition from anti-busing 
groups, most notably ROAR (Restore Our Alienated 
Rights), and its affiliated Boston Home and School 
As so ci at ion . 

Ihese groups have filed an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court to review Garnty’s decision. The 
Justice Department's intervention would come in 
the form of a "friend of the court" brief filed 
on behalf of the anti -busing groups. 

The version of the brief first considered 
would have called into question the Supreme Court’s 
1971 Swann decision which said the federal court 
could order busing to remedy school segregation. 
However, strong opposition by civil rights advo- 
cates led to a weaker version which, while not 
challenging the legitimacy of busing, would reev- 
aluate its scope, 

According to Jim Reif, a constitutional law- 
yer and expert on the Supreme Court, the first 
version would have had lx t tie chance of success 
- j nce it is unusual for the Supreme Court to re- 
view a case within five years, particularly when 
it was a unanimous decision. 

"It’s real implications at this time are 
political rather than legal," Re if explained, 
pointing out that even if Levi decides to file the 
brief there is a good chance the Supreme Court may 
decide not to accept the Boston appeal. "Ford 
is totally focused on the right wing now since 
that’s where Reagan is coming from and he wants 
to win them over . . . It’s a sign to the racists 
that they can pull anything and Ford will stand 
firmly behind them." 

Anti -busing forces in Boston have already 
taken Ford and Leri’s announcements as a sign of 
support < ’It will give a great deal of encourage- 


ment to the people of Boston who are fighting 
the order/ 1 said ROAR leader Ray Flynn, who claimed 
credit for having convinced Levi to enter the case. 
He predicted a dramatic upsurge in the antibusing 
movement in the wake of the Attorney General's 
announcement . 

And Boston City Council President Louise Day 
Hicks--who is also a leader in ROAR- -cl aimed the 
announcement would encourage "people who were afraid 
to speak out against Garrity’s order because they 
might be called racists ... if [the Justice De- 
partment] is against forced busing, others will 
come to our side/’ 

Boston Mayor Kevin White, who has already filed 
suit with the Supreme Court to overturn rhe busing 
order, called the announcement "welcome news to a 
city that has been sorely tested by the desegregation 
order/’ 

Meanwhile, strong criticism of Levi’s plan 
has come from civil rights leaders, among these the 
NAACP , which filed the original suit on behalf of 
Black parents in their fight to desegregate Boston’s 
schools. "The President of the United States should 
not be giving rocks to those who would stone school 
buses, nor gasoline to those who wo J ; d start fires 
in the city of Boston, nor sticks to these who would 
seek to chase American citizens from constitutionally 
protected grounds/’ said Thomas Atkins, president 
of the Boston NAACP. 

And Roy Wilkins, executive director of NAACP, 
said, "While this [the Levi move] would be the legal 
posture of the federal government, in actuality it 
will have lined up on the side of the defiant School 
Committee and lawless mobs who have been responsible 
for the violence and ugliness directed at Black 
school children, Judge Garrity and the ru 1 e of law." 

Ford has long spoken out against busing, but 
many critics feel that this recent move was polit- 
ically motivated to coincide with the orimaries — 
particularly the Kentucky primary where busing has 
been a key issue. While campaigning in Kentucky 
Ford even suggested the Attorney General might con side 
using Louisville as its test case to re view°bus vng- - 
a proposal which Levi’s office said was totally un- 
true. 

In recent primary campaigning Ford has stepped 
his call for "alternatives to busing to achieve 
quality education/’ Critics charge that his use of 
the word "quality education" is just a code word in- 
dicating his desire to avoid compliance with the land- 
mark 1954 Supreme Court Brown decision which put an 
end to "separate but equal" education, 

Ford seemd to corroborate this charge in a state- 
ment May 26 when he said that he had directed Levi to 
look for a case "to see if the court would review its 
decision in the Brown case and the several that fol- 
lowed thereafter." The White House press secretary 
issued a retraction of the statement the next day. 

As of May 28 it is still unclear what action Levi 
will decide on. Criticism by legislators and civil 
rights groups of his proposed intervention in Boston 
has led him to delay making a decision. On May 25 
he met with Deleware officials about the possibility 
of using that state as a test case, 
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"HURRICANE" HUD LEVELS DETROIT; 

BANKS, INSURANCE CO's PROFIT FROM THE PROGRAM'S DISASTER 

NEW YORK (LNS) --"Hell Upon Detroit," "Hurricane 
HUD," "a plague" -- these are some of the names 
Detroiters use to describe their city's largest 
slum lord, the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) , Neighborhoods are full of the 
boarded up, abandoned HUD homes. They look like -- 
and are referred to -- as "war zones." 

Signs reading "FBI Protection" and "A theft 
from your government is a theft from you" mark HUD- 
owned housing in the city intended to be a national 
showcase for the low-income federal housing program 
developed in the 1960's. 


"Investors would buy houses at really low price 
make a lot of cosmetic repairs, and then HUD people 
would put very high appraisals on them, and sell 
them to low income people," the spokesperson for 
the National Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing explained. 

"And all these so-called cosmetic repairs would 
all start falling apart when people got in there, so 
they couldn't keep up the mortgage payments and do 
repairs too." 

"So I went back to the real estate company and 
told them, 'What am I going to do? The house is no 
good ... .The place is falling apart around me, 1 '" said 
Joyce Renforth, a Detroit welfare mother quoted in 
Cities Destroyed For Cash . "And they said, ’Yes, we': 
going to do something about that..' 

"But the man who came out actually propositionec 
me right there. He said, 'You’ve got to get out of 
here, no doubt about it. We can get you in a nice 
house. What would you do if I get you out?’ 

"...Then he made it more clear what he was re- 
ferring to, and I said, 'Mister, I'm not Interested 
in anything like that.'" 

The story of the HUD housing corruption "broke" 
in the media as early as 1971, but has been re- 
publicized recently as the true dimensions of the 
situation become more clear. According to Cities 
Destroyed For Cash , investigations moved slowly' 
because white collar crimes are considered low 
priority. 

Detroit News housing expert Don Bali says that 
appraisers are still being paid off for over -ap- 
praising in Detroit. And land speculators' average 
profits, according to Justice Department investiga- 
tions in the fall of 1972, have exceeded 100 percent. 

Contractors criminal activities have have 
also been discovered. Vandals, for instance, have 
been blamed almost entirely for stripping of reha- 
bilitated housing. But according to Bail, the same 
contractors who installed a furnace in a HUD house 
for example, would return that night and steal the 
furnace, reselling it to HUD five or six times. 

In Detroit, more than 200 people have pleaded 
guilty or been convicted of crimes related to the 
housing program since 1971 — including 8 appraisers, 
16 HUD employees, and 55 conti actors -- according 
to Detroit News reporter Ball. 

But most of these people have been let off on 
probation, including such people as the speculator 
who testified in court to having made a million 
dollars off of the program. 

Ball told CBS reporters during a recent feature 
on HUD in Detroit that the figure was probably 
closer to two million, and the speculator is now 
in New Mexico operating a dude ranch. 

- -30 - - 

*********************** ***** *** *„■**, * 
LNS IS moving:- 

We've been planning this move for months, and 
in order for us to build all the offices and work 
space in our big, empty loft, we need YOU to pay up 
your back LNS bills. We need it NOW, so please help. 

May 29, 1976 end of copy, on to 

GRAPHICS 


Once seen as a national solution to the black 
riots of 1966, '67 and '68, the government's low- 
income housing program has chiefly benefited mort- 
gage banks, and a myriad of corrupt appraisers, con- 
tractors and HUD officials, all involved in the inter- 
mediary stages of the housing business. 

Between 8,000 and 10,000 Detroit homes and more 
than 17,000 apartment units have been repossessed 
by HUD after owners defaulted on loans extended by 
private lenders and insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA) , a division of HUD. 

Private lenders have everything to gain from 
lending money on FHA- insured housing and nothing to 
lose by closing their eyes to the inability of in- 
dividuals to keep up payments on, say, a $6,000 
house mortgaged at $15,000. 

"Fhe banks, bankers, mortgage or insurance com- 
panies -- they don't want the house," explained a 
spokesperson for the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, in Washington DC, "and 
they would not make these kind of loans if they 
weren't guaranteed their money [by the government.]" 

in Cities Destroyed For Cash , author Brian Boyer 
note.i that collusion between the FHA and private 
business has made the housing program "a dismal fail- 
ure for low income homebuyers and taxpayers," and 
a "bonanza" for business interests. 

The FHA was established by the Housing Act of 
1934 as a means of creating jobs, building "investor 
confidence," and getting money flowing in the De- 
pression economy. The government began insuring 
private business against loss in home mortgages. Work- 
ing almost exclusively in the suburbs until 1960, 
the government literally financed the middle class 
exodus from the cities. 

The base for HUD's new role as an inner city 
slum lord was laid down in 1968, when Congress, 
under political pressure, broadened the FHA-guaranteed 
mortgage program to include the very poor. 

HUD's Detroit properties add up to one third of 
the total repossessed federal housing stock in the 
nation. In Atlanta, HUD owns 4,700 homes and vacant 
lots; in Philadelphia, 3,800. A half a billion a 
year is spent on maintaining HUD's huge national 
inventory of properties; $90 million a year in 
Detroit. 

HUD came into possession of some of its worst 
"junkers," homes good only for demolition, after un- 
witting individuals were tricked into buying the 
unsound houses. 
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BIG FOUR RUBBER COMPANIES 



Vi rst 

Quarter 1976 Profits 




Profits 



First 

First 

Percent 


Quarter 

Quarter 

of 


1975 

1976 

Change 

Firestone 

$17.5 million 

$19.8 million 

+ 13.1 pet. 

Goodyear 

$22.1 million 

$43.7 million 

+ 97.7 pet. 

Goodrich 

$3.7 million 

$9.1 million 

+ 145.9 pet. 

Uniroyal 

$4.0 million 

$6.5 million 

+ 62.5 pet. 






A FEATURE PaGE ON IHE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN aRRCN, OHIO 

The dra*:r. g c wer- dorv week b> Peg Aver ill, who 

grew op in A.R ; e o . 

a EE IHE STORY ON PAGE ONE. 


TOP RIGHT CREDIT; Peg A' e rill API ICR 
PEOPLE./ LNS 


TOP LEFT* Photo of a worker inspecting 
a tire in a Goodyear plant. It was taken 
before the strike against the four big 
r ebbe r c empanies , 


CREDIT; DAILY WORLD/ LNS 


SECOND LEFT. The onion’s logo. Note the 
si og«n 
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CREDIT; rtg A .-t'. II. ARI LOR P&CJrLE.LNS IHIRD LEFT; Chart showing robber company 

pro! l ts o 

CREDIT ; UNITED RUBBER WORKER/ LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Kg A v e." il I /ART FOR PEOPLE/ BOTTOM LEFT: Peg Aye r ill /ART FOR PEOPLE/LNS 
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Scotty forced himself to move forward. No one suuke to him. No one reached out 
to touch hi.;,. He climbed the porch stairs in absolute c|uiet. The deputy sheriffs 
moved away from him. Me turned to face the crowd. The silence infected him 

'Men and women!... Are you going to let this man, a good worker all his life, and his 
wife, and his little kids, be thrown out on the street?' There was no answer ... .They 
would not. fol low him. . . . 


"Scotty jumped down from the porch, ran to the 
pile of furniture, grabbed a kitchen chair and, 
holding it before him like a sword, he marched up 
the sidewalk roaring, 'Take the furniture back in.' 

"The crowd fell away before him, surprised, 
shocked . 

"Then Pete cried out from the crowd, 'For God's 
sake, help him!’ 

"Ihe stillness broke. A do:, on hands reached 
out for the shabby furniture." 

--Ruth McKinney, Industrial Valiev, 1939 
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The town stinks and throbs and sometimes gets rich and more 
often goes on relief with Rubber. Rubber is the first and last 
fact of life to the people of Akron. 

It4D0ST*iAL VfilleY ” 








AN HISTORICAL PAGE OF GRAPHICS ON THE, RUBBER INDUSTRY IN 

AKRON, OHIO 

SEE PAGE FOUR FOR THE STORY. 

TOP RIGHT: The quote is from THE UNITED TOP LEFT: Peg Aver i 1 1 / AFP/' LNS 
RUBBER WORKER (12/1975). 

CREDIT: Peg Averi li/ART FOP FE3PLE/LN5 


BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT- "Industrial Valley"/ 
Ruth McKenney/LNS 


BOTTOM lEFI: June 24 1 9 3 2 0 Description of 

the First-Central I rust Company's attempt 
to foreclose on the mortgage of a laid-off 
Pennsylvania Railroad worker and his family. 
ScQtty was an organizer from the newly formed 
"unemployed -jurcil" in Akron, Ohio, This 
incident marked the town's giiwJng militancy. 
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May 29, 1976 


the end. 



